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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


“ We went to the Baron Altenstein, at 
Shoenberg, the Minister of Worship. He is 
now an aged man; he has for many years oc- 
cupied important stations in the government, 
and was during some years Minister of Finanee. 
We found him, as represented to us, a serious 
and pious man; he received us with Christian 
kindness and affability. He appears to be ac- 
quainted with the religious ggound on which 
our Christian principles are fouled, particular- 
ly that against war. Our intercourse with this 
valuable aged man has been of an interesting 
and satisfactory nature; bef-re we separated, 
the Lord gave us access together to his sacred 
footstool, where prayers, adoration and praises 
were offered up vocally unto him. 

27th. “ Apprehending that a release from this 
place was granted, we went once more to see the 
Prince Wittgenstein ; he told us that the King 
left Berlin very reluctantly without seeing us, but 
that he hoped that a few days in the country 
might so recruit him as to enable him to return 
to Berlin, and he had queried if we might not 
be detained here till his return ; we gave proper 
consideration to this, but told the Prince that 


we felt best satisfied to proceed to the further | 


services that may be required of us in other 
places, and requested him to express to the King 
our earnest desire that, through an increase of 
fervency of soul, and watchfulness unto prayer, 
he may witness the guidance and quickening in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, both to instruct 
him in the right way of the Lord, and to 
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strengthev him in all things to do his will, and to 
seal by every sacrifice required the covenant 
that he made in the days of his distress, and also 
te perform unto the Lord all his vows. The 
Prince took his leave of us in much tenderness 
of spirit, expressing his desire that the Lord 
may bless our labors of love towards them, and 
bless us also and all ours. 

Halle, 28th. ‘“ This evening, the Lord sent us 
comfort, blessed be his name! bya visit from F. 
Tholuck, who is one of the professors at the Uni- 
versity here, but a man of a totally different spirit 
from the generality of them ; he is a full believer 
in the dear Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
all his offices, according to all the great truths 
revealed to us by Divine Inspiration, and con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. In opposition 
to his fellow-professors, he teaches these faith- 
fully, in his chair as a professor, and from*the 
pulpit also, as #@ minister hrist, and he 
adorns his doctrine by sen life and con- 
versation ; he is well versed Mm, and teaches the 
oriental, and many ancient languages ; but, so 
far from assuming anything because of his at- 
tainments, meekness and humility are his cover- 
ing. He is acquainted with Friends’ religious 
principles. He resided at Berlin when our 
dear friend Thomas Shillitoe visited it. Tholuck 
acted as his interpreter in the meetings he had 
there, as he understands and speaks English 
well. 

‘29th. We visited this morning the spa- 
cious Orphan Asydum, founded by Franke, cel- 
ebrated for his piety and extensive benevolence. 
Its fruits will extend to many generations. 
Numerous are those who yearly partake of the 
benefits of it. This establishment is a little 
town of itself. They have at present only one 
hundred orphans, boarders on the premises ; but 
they have in their schools above two thousand 
pupils, of various ages. We had some religious 
services among these. They have also a large 
printing office, in which, since the days of 
Franke, above four millions of Bibles have been 


| printed, also a great many other volumes, of the 


classics particularly. 
“ At eleven, A. M., we met with a number of 





‘the young meu who study under Tholuck; they 
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appear to have received, as into good ground, 
the seed of piety sown in their hearts, which 
Tholuck is endeavoring to cultivate ; they meet 
with persecution here ; they are reviled by the 
students under the other professors, but these 
sufferings appear to be blessed to them; they 
see what are the fruits of the spirit of antichrist. 
We had a satisfactory religious season with them, 
and are comforted in the hope that they will 
bring forth fruits to the Lord’s praise. Tholuck 
has an arduous path to tread, but the Lord sup- 
ports him amidst his numerous difficulties; his 
enemies, like those of Daniel formerly, can find 
no occasion against him, save concerning the 
law of his God. He has from two to three hun- 
dred young men, steady attenders at his lectures 
at the university. He has the consolation to 
hope that every year from thirty to forty of 
these young men go from the university to vari- 
ous parts of Germany thoroughly established in 
sound Christian truths, giving evidence also 
that they love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincer- 
ity. He has given us the interesting account of 
a young man named Hoffman, who, about twelve 
years since, went to Berlin, from a sense of re- 
ligious duty as he thought, to study to become 
qualified to go as a missionary to the East 
Indies. He went accordingly to a mission- 
house, where he manifested great fervor and 
piety ; some of his fellow-students, who had 
taken Barclay’s Apology out of their library, 
began in his presence to make their comments; 
some of them spoke with great contempt of the 
Christian doctrines it advocates; this awakened 
the curiosity ofthis young man, more particular- 
ly to examine for himself what those doctrines 
were; he perused Barclay with great attention ; 
his interest was more and more excited as he 
went on, and he became so thoroughly convinced 
of the soundness of the great Christianetruths 
treated by him, that he told his teachers that 
his views were changed ; his mind, was opened 
to see the nature of the Christian ministry, and 
that the qualifications for it, as well as the call 
thereto, must be from God alone, through his 
Divine Spirit. His teachers, who were much 
attached to him, endeavored to convince him of 
what they thought his errérs, but their argu- 
ments tended only, by further examining the 
subject with the Holy Scriptures and commun- 
ing with his own heart, to establish him more 
firmly in his views. He left Berlin and soon 
after came to America to endeavor to be among 
Friends; but he found great difficulty, as he 
did not understand English, and was an entire 
stranger. As he had but small means to support 
himself, he concluded to learn a trade ; during 
his apprenticeship he studied the English lan- 
guage ; he attended Friends’ meetings, and be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with their different 
Christian testimonics. He had it under his 
serious consideration to join them in outward 
fellowship, as he felt he had already done in 


spirit; but about that time it was suggested to 

him that as the Lord had been pleased to bring 
| him to the knowledge of such great and im- 
portant Gospel truths, it would be proper for 
him to consider if the light, now shiving in his 
heart, was not designed to be put on the candle- 
stick in his own nation,—that perhaps to him 
was applicable the language of Christ to the 
man on whom his Divine power had been ex- 
erted, ‘Go home to thy friends and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee.’ 
This brought Hoffman under very seiious 
thoughtfulness; the result was, that he returned 
to Germany; he came back to Berlin, and fol- 
lowed his trade of shoemaker for a livelihood. 
He led for a while a very private life; yet his 
light shone with such brightness that it could 
not be hid; men of piety in Berlin took notice 
of him ; his humility and genuine piety made 
deep impressions upon them ; they beheld, under 
the humble appearance that he had assumed as 
aman, the dignified Christian. Among those 
who first became acquainted with him, were 
Tholuck himself, and Justice Folke, a pious and 
valuable man, who in the year 1796 was very 
useful as an interpreter, and in other respects, 
to our late and valuable friends, David Sands 
and William Savery, who were then at Berlin 
on a religious visit. Folke speaks of those dear 
friends with much respect and affection. Hoff- 
man died about three years since ; he continued 
to the Jast an eminent and bright example of 
piety ; by example and precept ‘he proclaimed 
how great things Jesus had done for him,’ and 
many did marvel. He departed this life witha 
countenance beaming with heavenly joy, and 
testified of the love and mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ his Redeemer, rejoicing in the hope of his 
salvation. ~ 

“'Tholuck was once more with us before our 
departure, and told us how very tenderly the 
hearts of some of the young men, his students, 
were affected since the religious opportunity 
we had with them; may they keep low and 
watchful. 

“30th. We left Halle that afternoon, and 
travelling during the night, we came to Saxe 
Weimar this afternoon. I had for years felt 
my mind strongly drawn to this place. The 
Duke and Duchess were persons of great be- 
nevilence and piety. 

“3ist. We were with Counsellor Peucer, 
who takes an interest in the spreading of the 
Scriptures of Truth, and thereby evinces that 
he is a Christian believer. We were also with 
Doctor von Froriep, who knew my dear Wm. 
Allen in England ; he is the physician of the 
present Grand Duchess; she had heard of our 
arrival at Weimar, and he came to tell us that 
she requested that, if our time allowed, we 
would go and see her at twelve o’clock, at the 
palace here. We accordingly went at the time 
appointed ; she was much affected at meeting 
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with us, for it brought her to feel afresh the | reminded me of the language, ‘ Keep silence be- 
great bereavement she has sustained by the} fore me, O islands, and let the people renew 
decease of very near and beloved relatives that|their strength; let them come near, then let 
she knew we had been with—the Empress] them speak ; let us come near together to judg- 
Dowager of Russia, her mother; the Emperor| ment.’ Those present seemed to feel the force 
Alexander, her brother ; the Empress Elizabeth, | of the words, for all appeared to be gathered 
his wife; and the Queen of Wirtemberg, her| with one accord into solemn silence before God, 
sister. She was much attached to them; the|in which we continued some time; when with 
natural dispositions ofher brotherand sister were | my heart filled by the love of the Gospel I stood 
similar to her own, and, besides this, there ex-} up; the Baroness stood by me, and with great 
isted between them a religious fellowship which | gentleness and modesty, but with striking 
is stronger than the ties of nature ; her son, an| dignity, she interpreted sentence by sentence, 
only child of about fourteen, was the only one|from the French, what I communicated ; her 
present with us ; he isan intelligent and amiable | own mind was very tenderly affected whilst thus 
youth. Our interview was of a religious charac. |engaged. The great love of God in sending his 


















ter, and she appears to like to dwell on serious 
subjects; she also takes much interest in the 
promotion of benevolent objects ; besides giving 
her care and support to the various establish- 
ments formed by the late Duchess, mother of 
the Duke, her husband, she has formed others 
herself. On parting, she took us by the hand 
in an affectionate manner, requesting that we 
would visit her again before our departure from 
Weimar. We had not reached the out-door 
of the palace when Doctor Froriep overtook us 
to give us an invitation from the Duchess to 
dine with her the next day; we excused our- 
selves, stating that we should prefer, if it was 
agreeable to her, to pass a little time with her 
in a more select manner than could be done at 
dinner. On receiving this information, she 
sent us an invitation to take tea with her at her 
more private palace of Belvidere. 

9 mo. Ist. ‘“‘At about six P. M. we rode to the 
palace of the Belvidere. The Duchess received us 
in her drawing-room. Fora short time we were 
dy ourselves ; but when tea was brought in, four 
of her attending females came in with her son and 
four men, with whom the conversation became 
general. The Duke, her husband, is absent 
from home at present. After tea we had a re- 
ligious opportunity with them, and were after- 
wards mostly with the Duchess alone. She ap- 
pears to have been taught in the school of afflic- 
tion, and has learned also under the teachings of 
the Lord’s Spirit. Thus she has obtained a por- 
tion of that knowledge which it is life eternal to 
possess. Our spirits were contrited together 
under the sensible evidence that the Lord’s 
presence was with us. He enabled us reverently 
to bow down together at his sacred footstool. 

11th. “The meeting concluded upon yesterday 
was held this afternoon [at Dresden ;] it was well 
attended by the class of persons we had particu- 
larly desired to see. The Baroness Drechsel, a 
pious female, well acquainted with both French 
and English as well as her native tongue, the 
German, kindly undertook to interpret for us, 
should we have anything to communicate in the 
meeting. From the first of our entering the as- 
sembly we felt a solemn covering over us, like 
the overshadowing of the Lord’s presence; it 
















well-beloved Son, Jesus Christ, iato the world 


as a Saviour and Redeemer, was proclaimed 
among them. The meeting continued in a state 
of solemn silence after I sat down, when Doctor 


Leonardi spoke a few sentences in German which 
the Baroness interpreted into French, saying 
that the Gospel truths that had been declared 
were the Christian’s sure and only hope, and 
craving the Lord’s blessing upon the word 
preached. After that William Allen bore a 
solemn and impressive testimony to the power 
and efficacy of the Spirit, by whom deliverance 
from the dominion of sin is obtained and we are 
made partakers of the grace and truth which 
come by Jesus Christ. Towards the conclusion 
of tHe meeting, access was graciously given to 
the throne of grace, and, on bended kuees, 
prayer, adoration and praise were offered up to 
God in the Saviour’s name through the Spirit.” 
(To be continued) 


————— 
AN ENGLISH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The summer Quarterly Meeting for Yorkshire 
was held at York on the 26th and 27th of Sixth 
month, and proved a time of interest and edifi- 
cation. Shortly after the meeting for worship 
commenced, a feeling of deep solewnity covered 
the assembly, the gospel message flowed freely ; 
and prayer and thanksgiving ascended to our 
Father in heaven. The first meeting for disci- 
pline was much occupied with the reading and 
consideration of the answers to the Queries 
adopted three months ago. In connection with 
the exceptions to the attendance of meetings for 
worship, some valuable remarks were made on 
the meaning of the phrase, “waiting upon God.” 
The idea that this exercise implied the present- 
ation of the mind disengaged from all thought, 
like a sheet of blank paper, was shown to be 
erroneous, unsanctioned by Scripture, and un- 
known to George Fox and his associates. 
Friends were exhorted to strive in their religious 
meetings—not to have no thoughts, which was 
impossible—but to turn their thoughts towards 
their Father in heaven, seeking for ability to 
pray to Him, in the name of Jesus, for the help 
of the Holy Spirit, to enable them to worship 
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“in spirit and in truth.” Women Friends were 
invited to join their brethren at the adjourned 
meeting in the evening. On this occasion 
James Backhouse wes cordially liberated to hold 
religious meetings in some districts of Scotland, 
beyond the limits of any recognized Monthly 
Meeting. Benjamin Seebohm then returned 
his certificate for religious service in Ireland, 
giving a detailed and interesting narrative of his 
three months’ visit to that land. These matters 
disposed of, and women Friends being still pres- 
ent, some of the representatives to the late 
Yearly Meeting, in reporting their attendance 
thereat, made some interesting and informing 
iemarks on the business which had come before 
the Yearly Meeting, especially with reference to 
the revision of the Book of Discipline and Ad- 
vices. The alterations had necessarily been 
numerous, but it was explained that great care 
had been maintained that none of our religious 
principles might in any way be compromised. 
The volume as now amended was warmly com- 
mended to the acceptance of Friends, and 
they were encouraged to promote its circulation 
amongst those beyond our borders. This fur- 
nished an appropriate introduction to the read- 
ing of some of the new minutes received from 
the Yearly Meeting: those respecting the reli- 
gious instruction of our members and the em- 
ployment of spiritual gifts, called forth pertinent 
counsel from several Friends; and Friends were 
encouraged to pray that their intellectual and 
other gifts might be sanctified to the service of 
Christ. A desire was expressed by some speak- 
ers that women’s meetings for discipline might 
be made more instructive and profitable than is 
now often the case. It was felt that the pres- 
ence of our women Friends, at a time when 
subjects of a character which so deeply concerns 
our religious welfare as individuals and asa body, 
were under consideration, tended to add weight 
and solemnity to the occasion. It was regarded 
as an experiment which it might be well at 
times to repeat. ' 

It was thought well to omit the meeting for 
worship which usually concludes the Quarterly 
Meeting, as the sitting just concluded had par. 
taken largely of that character, and a consider- 
able amount of business still remained to be 
transacted. This was disposed of in the course 
of the sitting next morning. Previous to con- 
cluding, a minister from a distant Quarterly 
Meeting expressed his sense of the favor which 
had been extended throughout the various sit- 
tings, and alluded to the variety of offerings 
which had been east into the treasury by breth- 
ren possessing different gifts. The belief was 
expressed by another Friend that much that had 
been offered was of a character which Friends 
might profitably take home with them, and med- 
itate upon in the quiet of their own dwellings. 
The reading of the Yearly Meeting’s Epistle 
furnished a fitting conclusion to this favored 
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solemnity, and we believe that reverent thank- 
fulness was the feeling of many hearts, for the 
Lord’s unmerited mercy towards us, and for the 
uniting influence of the love of Christ, qualify- 
ing for harmonious labor in his cause.— Loudon 
Friend. 


piocsnceestililianainteeite 

Memoir of Elizabeth Dudley; with Extracts from 
the Diary and Letters of her sister, Char- 
lotte Dudley. Kidited by Cuartes Tyror. 


A few copies of this new book have been re- 
ceived from London, and are offered for sale by 
Joseph Potts, at No. 109 North Tenth Street. 
Price $1.75. 

In a review of this Memoir, the London 
Friend says: 


So rapid is the continuous process of change 
to which our race is subjected, that the lapse of 
twelve years, which have intervened between the 
death of Elizabeth Dudley and the publication 
of the present volume, cannot but materially 
affect the list of its readers. We know not, 
however, but that its appearance at the present 
juncture may prove yet more opportune than 
would an earlier one. Thus, the remarks on 


Missionary effort and on social religious converse, 
which are interspersed in the work, will now 
have a fresh and special interest with those who 


are, or have lately been, engaged in the consider- 
ation of these important subjects. It will be 
seen (pp. 153-4) that so long ago as 1828—two 
years, we believe, before the first Bristol and 
Somerset proposition—a conference on Missions 
to the Heathen was held in London at the close 
of the Yearly Meeting. The views of several 
much valued Friends, one of whom still survives, 
are given as expressed at that time; and though 
no immediate result ensued, it can hardly be 
doubted that the interchange of opinions which 
then took place, paved the way for a favorable 
reception of the proposition alluded to. That 
reception would probably have been followed 
long-ere this by definite and decided action, bad 
not the concern been as it were crushed out in 
the conflict of disaffected views and ultra ten- 
dencies which afterwards took place. 

The topics we have alluded to are, however, 
by no means the only ones respecting which 
valuable instruction may be derived from the 
memoranda and letters of Elizabeth Dudley. 
We have marked many passages on a variety of 
subjects, as both true and striking, but shall 
only allude specifically to those upon Gospel 
ministry. E. D.’s large experience therein can- 
not fail to give additional weight to her remarks. 
It is satisfactory to find that the great frequency 
with which, for a long time, she was engaged to 
hold public meetings, as well as to speak in our 
ordinary meetings for worship, had not the effect 
of lowering her estimate of the qualifications 
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needed, and the special call required, to author-| way they have treated us. They ride upon our 
ize these services. backs, sir. They work for us only four days 

It is not our practice to give extracts from}in the week, and hang about their own proper- 
such works as are tolerably certain to find their | ¢ies, or go to market, on the other two. We 
way into our monthly meeting and private libra-| cannot improve our estates without a full week’s 
ries. To these the present volume will doubt-|labor. Our properties deteriorate every year 
less form a welcome addition. In its compila-|for want of contract or continued labor. Now, 
tion, our friend Charles Tylor appears to have | to illustrate the character of the negro, I should 
followed the same plan as in editing the Memoir | like to show you in what style a body of men 
of John Yeardley—that, namely, of leaving the| would clear fifty acres. They would work as 
subjects of the memoirs to speak for themselves. | well and as cleverly as American back-woods- 

To conclude, we would welcome these memoirs}men. ‘These men lazy?’ you would say. 
to a place beside the many others with which|‘ Pshaw! They are heroes.’ But if I wanted 
the biographical literature of our Society has of; their services for six months I could not get 
late years been enriched. The cloud of witnesses | them; they would insist on going back to ped- 
to the efficacy of true spiritual religion grows | dle on their own properties; 1 would be unable, 
larger aud larger. May it be ours to believe | for want of labor, to plant the land I had cleared; 
and to partake in their testimony ! the capital I had expended would be wasted, 
and my plans utterly frustrated.’ 

There is a great deal of truth in all this. 

‘Expound to me the riddle,’ I say to the 
overseer on the road, to the merchant, the small 
proprietor, or to any one whom I suppose to be 
partial to the negro in the controversy between 
the laboring and the proprietary interests. 
‘Surely it is a work less severe to hoe in a 
canefield than to hammer stones on the road- 
side ?’ 

‘Well, you see as how the laborers on the 
road are paid regularly once a week, while labor- 
ers on the estates often have to go two or three 
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EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


The N. Y. Timesa few months since contain- 
ed a very interesting letter from its correspond- 
eut in Jamaica. It is the third of a series. 
The writer seems determined to see Jamaica as 
it ts, and to give a fair and truthful account of 
its condition, and the condition of its emanci- 
pated people. 

Describing the roads over which he travelled, 
and the present effort to improve them, a thing 
left entirely undove during the palmy days of 
slavery, he vindicates the free people from some | months without their wages; and the men don’t 
of the charges of laziness, &c., that are thrown} like that. Sometimes, too, they lose their pay 
upon them. We invite special attention to | altogether.’ 
the last paragraph quoted below. ‘Here was something to think about; and 

“Thad a good opportunity to sce the labor-|I did think about it—making a note thereof, 
ers of both sexes on these and other roads inj and many notes thereafter, to the same effect. 
different parts of the country. Most of the male|I found that there was much truth in what I 
laborers were strapping young fellows of twenty, | was told—that many proprietors of sugar estates 
or thereabouts, who seemed to do good service jare really unable to pay for labor; that, al- 
—who must have done good service, to judge by| though want of labor—that is, want of such a 
the amount of work performed. They belong | competition as would prevent labor being tyran- 
to the new race of freemen born ; how superior | nical—is one cause of the island’s scanty culti- 
to the old race, born in slavery, and fast dying | vation, yet another and more serious cause is 
out, I need notsay. The overseers on the roads ; want of capital. Money is the one essential 
make no complaints against the men under their | thing needed by the Jamaica proprietary. They 
charge, that they are idle and unwilling to) have no money; they have no credit. The post 
work ; ; and, what is of more importance, they obits, drawn in the days of a flourishing Planto- 
make no complaint of an insufficiency of hands. | cracy, have been long since due, and they ex- 
They bave succeeded in getting a larger supply; ceed in amount, by a thousand per cent., the 
of labor than most people deemed possible, and | actual value of the property pawned.” 
their success has excited some surprise in dis- . . ' 
tricts where the planters have long and bitterly; We copy below a portion of the writer’s de- 
complained that they could get no labor at all. | scription of the parish of St. Anne, the largest 

‘Expound me the riddle,” I say to the|in Jamaica. He shows that emancipation has 
planter. improved greatly the character of the people. 

‘Ob,’ he answers, ‘the people are too in-} ‘For seven miles west of St. Anne’s Bay, a 
dependent—too well off, here—too fickle, arbi-| continued succession of luxuriant cane pieces 
trary, und uncertain as to when they will work | will be passed. They are on both sides of the 
and when they won’t work. They just do as|road, and have every appearance of being highly 
they please. They work on the roads for a|cultivated. The fences are of stone or logwood, 
month, and then give itup. Then they take to/and are well kept up. The hills which, for the 
something else and give that up. This is the| most part, are covered with their native forest, 
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are here and there marked with pasture, and 
with the peculiar foliage of the plantain and the 
cocoanut tree—a certain sign, even where a hut is 
invisible, of the presence of settlers. Passing 
the sugar estates we come to more pens and 
pasturage ; then to woodland and to denser 
settlements. The cottages are rudely built, but 
clean. [ entered possibly a dozen that were 
grouped together. They were in charge of one 
old woman. The girls and boys were away at 
work—some in the cane fields, some on the 
roads, and some on their own emplacements. 
Quite close to this group of cottages stood a neat 
little Baptist Chapel, built by the laborers at 
their own expense. A large majority of the 
Jamaica creoles dissent from the Church of En- 
land, which is the established church in the West 
India colonies, and the dissenters, even in sparse- 
ly settled districts, are not slow to erect their 
own places of worship. These people, who live 
comfortably and independently, own houses and 
stock, pay taxes and poll votes, and pay their 
money to build churches, are the same people 
whom we have heard represented as idle, worth- 
less fellows, obstinately opposed to work, and 
ready to live onan orange or banana rather than 
earn their daily bread. Thismay have been the case 
with those originally set free, before they com- 
prehended their responsibilities as freemen, and 
before their extravagant ideas of liberty had 
been moderated by a necessary experience. But 
now that intelligence and experience have come 
to them, the West Indian negroes cannot be in- 
discriminately thrown aside as a people who 
won't work. Since emancipation, they have 
passed in a body to a higher civil and social 
status ; and the majority of them are too much 
their own masters ever to submit again to the 
mastership of others. They cannot ‘be blamed 
fcr this; and any unprejudiced resident of Ja- 
maica will indorse the statement here made, that 
the peasantry are as peaceable and industrious 
a people as may be found in the same latitude 
throughout the world. The present generation 
of Jamaica creoles are no more to be compared 
to their slave ancestors, than the intelligent En- 
glish laborer of the nineteenth century can be 
compared to the serfs of Athelstane or Atheling. 
* * * * 

St. Anne’s is considerably the largest parish 
in Jamaica. It occupies a superficial area of 
433 square miles. The population, which is 
25,823, gives only 5963 persons to the square 
mile. They are almost exclusively pen proprie- 
tors and small settlers. I was charmed with 
every part of the parish that I visited—with its 
fresh look, fertile soil, and happy, contented, 
and independent inhabitants; and I certainly 
thought that if all Jamaica was like St. Anne’s 
there would be no ground for the commiseration 
that her condition has excited in Europe and 
America.” 

Recurring again to the character of the peo- 
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‘ple, near the close of his letter, the writer say : 


“T never met a peasantry more civil or more 
ready to oblige. Among these small settlers 
there are few heads of families who are not quali- 
fied voters, paying either ten shillings a year 
taxes, or owning land worth £6 sterling a year. 
Nine out of ten of the settlers—I speak gener- 
ally of the peasantry throughout the whole is- 
land—rely principally upon their own properties 
for the support of themselves and their families, 
but are willing, nevertheless, to work for the 
estates or on the roads when it does not inter- 
fere with necessary labor on their own lands. 
When the choice lies between the roads and the 
estates, it is not surprising that they should 
select the employer that pays best and most reg- 
ularly.. I do not mean to say for a moment that 
the estates have anything like a sufficiency of 
labor; they are entirely without that continuous 
labor required, not merely for bare cultivation, 
but for extension and improvement. In the 
remarks I have here made, I merely wish to 
give point-blank denial to a very general im- 
pression previ ailing abroad that the Jamaica 
negro won't work at all. I wish to show that 
he gives as much labor even to the sugar estate, 
as he consistently cau, and that it is no fault of 
his if he cannot give enough. J wish to exhibit 
the people of Jamaica as a peaceable, law-abid- 
ing peasantry, with whom the remembrance of 
past wrongs has had so little weight that, from 
the day of emancipation antil now, they have 
never dreamt of a hostile combination either 
against their old masters or the Government 
under which they live, though insurrections in 
the time of slavery were numerous and terrible, 
and were only suppressed after much bloodshed 
and lavish expenditure. I wish to bear witness 
to their courtesy. When I had occasion to ask 
for cocoa nuts, or oranges, on the wayside, the 
settler generally refused payment for the fruit, 
and if he finally took the money pressed upon 
him, it was with the understanding, distinetly 
expressed, that he wanted no payment for ren- 
dering so simple a service. [speak exclusively 
of the peasantry, not of the dissolute idlers, 
loafers and vagabonds that congregate in Kings- 
ton and other towns. They are as ‘different from 
their country brethren as the New York rowdy 
is different from the honest farmer in his home 
in Niagara or St. Lawrence. That the Jamaica 
peasantry have grave faults of character and 
grave defects, which it will take long years of 
training to remove, I do not doubt. Tt will be 
a part of my task to expose their vices ; but this 
is no reason why they should be denied the pos- 
session of any virtues.” 

“| was told here that the estates still being 
worked in the parish of Hanover were doing 
well, and that those abandoned had been given 
up for want of means to carrythem on. An 
intelligent resident of Green Island, himself a 
proprietor, informed me that he knew of no 
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estate in Hanover whose owner—possessed of 
capital, or even out of debt—had been compel- 
led from mere want of labor to abandon sugar 
cultivation. When | have put the same ques- 
tion to any respectable landholder, in any part 
of the island, [ have in nine cases out of ten re- 
ceived the same answer. ‘The want of continu- 
ed or contract labor is generally deplored as a 
great evil; but it is wrong to suppose that the 
want alone has ever compelled resident proprie- 
tors to abandon their estates toruin. I have no 
doubt that there are districts where the price of 
labor is too high to make sugar cultivation as 
profitable as the cultivation of other produce— 
where the negroes, in fact, are too well off and 
too independent to work for the wages they are 
compelled to take in Barbadoes ; but this is no 
justification for the assertion so widely made 
und so generally believed, that they will not 
work at all. Fromall that learnt in the Parish 
of Hanover I came to the conclusion that the 
settlers would work very readily if work was 
proffered them at a fair remuneration.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
HINTS ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
A LESSON ON BARNABAS. 


First mentioned in Acts iv. 36, 37. 

Son of consolation. See Thess. ii. 11. 

Contrast the way in which his companion 
Saul is first mentioned. Acts vii. 58. 

Tarsus, the birth-place of Saul, is not far 
from Cyprus, where Barnabas lived; probably 
they were acquainted. Acts ix. 27. 

Sent to Antioch; for what purpose? Acts 
xi. 22-26, 30. 

Journeyed with Paul; with what companion ? 
xii. 25, xiii. xiv. xv. 

Barnabas journeyed again with his nephew 
Mark. 

Paul had no ill feeling, though he preferred 
another companion to Mark. Col. iv. 10, Phil. 
24. 

Barnabas did not see the worthlessness of 
Jewish rites as clearly as Paul did. Gal. ii. 18. 

Observe Barnabas’ charity. Acts iv. 36, 37. 

Notice that he recognized St. Paul when 
others would not. Acts ix. 27; and it was his 
too great lenieney which led him to differ from 
Paul. Acts xv. 37, 38. 

His devotion to the cause of Christ. Acts xv. 
26, xiv. 37. He was a Levite, and gave up the 
service of the temple, and typical rites and sac- 
rifices. Deut. xviii. 6-8. 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 
to proclaim the one great sacrifice which had 
been offered for the sins of the world. 

His joy at the success of the gospel. Acts xi. 
23. Like him,exhort others to cleave unto the 
Lord, 2%, and seek, like him, to be full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith, 24. He was beloved. 
xv. 25. 
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DEPTH OF MINES. 


THE WORKING OF THE ENGLISH MINES. 


An English journal, after valuing the total 
product of the mines of Great Britain at £41,- 
491,102 per annum, and computing that Eng- 
land’s supply of coal will last at least seven 
hundred years longer, at present rates of con- 
sumption, gives the following account of the 
depth to which the bowels of the earth have 
been pierced in England : 

‘The depth to which we mine for coal is al- 
ready great. The pit at Duckenfield, in Cheshire, 
is 2,004 feet below the surface to the point 
where it intersects the ‘ Black Mine Coal,’ a 
seam which is four feet six inches thick, and of 
the best quality for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes; from this point a further depth of 
500 feet has been attained by means of an en- 
gine plane in the bed of coal, so that a great 
portion of the coal is now raised from the enor- 
mous depth of 2,504 feet. At Pendleton, near 
Manckester, coal is daily worked from a depth 
of 2,135 feet ; and the cannel coal of Wigan is 
brought from 1,773 feet below the surface. 
Many of the Durham collieries are equally deep, 
and far more extended in their subterranean 
labyrinths. Some of these, and others in Cum- 
berland, are worked far out under the bed of 
the sea; and on both sides of the island we are 
rapidly extending our sub-oceanic burrowing. 

Doleoath tin mine, in Cornwall, is now work- 
ing at one thousand eight hundred feet from the 
surface, and is rapidly sinking deeper. The 
depth of Tresavean, a copper mine, is two thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty feet. Many other 
tin and copper mines are approaching these 
depths; and under the Atlantic waves, in Bo- 
tallack, Levant and other mines, man is pursu- 
ing his labors daily at half a mile from the 
shore. To aid the miner in these severe tasks, 
gigantic steam engines, with cylinders one hun- 
dred inches in diameter, are employed in pump- 
ing water from those vast depths. Winding- 
engines, which are masterpieces of mechanical 
skill, are ever at work raising the minerals from 
each dark abyss, and ‘ man engines,’ of consid- 
erable ingenuity—so called because they bring 
the wearied miner to the light of day, saving 
him from the toil of climbing up perpendicular 
ladders—are introduced in many of our most 
perfectly conducted mines. Our coals cost us 
annually one thousand lives, and more than 
double that number of our metalliferous miners 
perish from accidents in the mines, or at an un- 
usually early age—thirty-two—from diseases 
contracted by the conditions of their toils. By 
the industry of our mining population there is 
annually added to our national wealth consi:er- 
ably more than thirty millions sterling. ‘This 
when elaborated by the process of manufacture, 
is increased in value tenfold 

While we are drawing upon these hoarded 
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treasures, and thus constantly adding to the na. 
tion’s wealth, we shou!d not forget how much of 
mental toil and muscular power is expended, 
and how many human lives are annually sacri- 
ficed in these pursuits. Surely in this age of en- 
lightened benevolence, nothing practical should 
be left undone which wil] tend to ameliorate the 
hardships of the miner’s lot, and diminish the 
dangers to which he is unavoidably exposed.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1861. 


Onto YEARLY Merertina.—This Meeting 
commenced, as was briefly stated last week, on 
the 2d inst., at Mount Pleasant, two large and 
satisfactory meetings for worship having been 
held on First-day. 

After a season of solemn waiting and prayer, 
the meeting was opened by the Assistant Clerk, 
the Clerk being absent. Several minutes of 
Ministers in attendance were read, also Epistles 
from the Yearly Meetings of London, Dublin, 
New England, New York, Baltimore and In- 
diana, and a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare answers to the latter, and to write Epistles 
to North Carolina and Western Yearly Meet- 
ings, from which none had been received. 

The London General Epistle was not in the 
hands of the Clerk, but that addressed by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting to Friends in this country 
in reference to the war, was read, and 1500 
copies were directed to be printed for circula- 
tion amongst the members. 

The proposition from Indiana Yearly Meeting 
to establish a Yearly meeting in Iowa, was ap- 
proved. 

Third-day.—Wm. Ratcliff and James B. 
Bruff were appointed Clerk and Assistant Clerk. 
The answers from the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings to the Queries were then read, and much 
counsel was imparted. 

Fourth-day.—Committees on several subjects | 
reported. The Report on Education and Scrip. | 
tural Instruction elicited much interest and re- 


ders as have separated from the Yearly Meeting. 
This introduced to calm and serious considera- 
tion the whole subject of treating with the Sep- 
aratists, which was left as heretofore, and the 
report of the Committee was adopted. The 
Committee was continued. 

A meeting of the Bible Society was largely 
attended in the evening, and the members 
seemed in earnest to do what they can in dis- 
tributing the Holy Scriptures. 

Fifth-day.—A public meeting for divine wor- 
ship was held in the morning, and was a satis- 
factory season. The Yearly Meeting assembled 
at 2 P. M., and in the evening an appointed 
meeting for the youth and others was held. 

At one of the sittings it was agreed, very 
unitedly, to raise $800 for the assistance of 
Friends in North Carolina. 

Sixth-day—The meeting concluded with an 
interesting sitting, in which Epistles to the 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with this 
were read and adopted. 

Our accounts agree in representing the meet- 
ing as one of comfort and encouragement, and 
it was felt that there was much cause for thank- 
fulness to our Holy Head for his many favors. 

Of the Women’s Meeting a valued corres- 
pondent remarks: “I believe there was but 
one sentiment, so far as women Friends were 
concerned, and this was, that it was a truly re- 
freshing season, as from the presence of the 
Lord. Much excellent counsel was given, and 
the ministry, with which we were frequently 
favored through the faithfulness of our dear 
sisters from other Yearly Meetings, was sound 
and edifying.” 

When a copy of the printed Minutes comes 
to hand, we will piobably furnish extracts, as 
usual. 


Since the above was in type, the following, 
addressed to the Editor, has been received from 
a Friend who attended the Women’s Meeting : 


Ido not know whether thou hast had any 
information relative to the late Yearly Meeting 


\in Ohio, but I think it is only due to the dear 


ca | friends who compose it, to say that it was con- 
mark. Friends were encouraged to persevere ducted with remarkable harmony and unity of 
in the good work, and not be easily turned aside. feeling and sentiment on both sides of the house. 
The Committee, continued last year, to visit | lt was very pleasant to observe the perfect una- 
and assist the subordinate meetings, reported at-! ™tY that prevailed with regard to a lenient 
. : ; course of action towards those who have seceded 
tention to their appointment, and proposed that from them, and the earnest desire that was 


Monthly Meetings should be at liberty to re-| manifest to deal with them in the spirit of re- 
move from their stations such Ministers and El-} storing love. 


7 


Some of the public meetings, or 
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meetings for worship, were considered seasons 
of unusual favor, and [ believe it would be safe 
to say, (in reference to the Women’s Meeting,) 
the wing of heavenly love was graciouly spread 
over us from first to last, under the gathering 
influence of which our hearts were knit together 
in the bond of peace. 

On Fourth-day morning a valuable Epistle 
from our friend, John bL. Eddy, produced a 
great impression on the meeting, contriting and 
refreshing many hearts. 

We felt it was good to be there, and surely, 
in reviewing the past history of this portion of 
the heritage, we may exclaim with humble ad- 
miration and with heartfelt gratitude, “ What 
hath God wrought.” ree 


— ~~ _ 


Marriep, on the Ist of the 8th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio, Lrypiey M. 
Rocers, of Fayette Co., Pa., to Rurn H. Miuer, 


daughter of Thomas and Eliza Miller, of the former 
place. 





, at Friends’ Meeting House, on the 4th of 
7th mo., 1861, at Hesper, Iowa, Bennerr W. son of 
Levi and Deborah W. Haines, to Mary daughter of 
Aaron and Elizabeth Street. 


a 


Diep, in Blackstone, Mass., the 26th of Fourth 
month last, James Comstock, a useful and much 
esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting,aged 
sixty-eight years. He was diligent in the attendance 
of meetings and manifested much concern for the 
welfare of Society; the poor and afflicted found in 
him a sympathising and true friend. Althongh he 
was called suddenly from a life of usefulness here, 
his friends have the consoling assurance that he was, 
through mercy, prepared for the solemn change. 


Diep, in the same place, the 16th of Sixth month, 
Amy C. Kettey, widow of David Kelley, and sister 
of the above, aged 72 years; an exemplary and 
esteemed member of ourreligious Society. She had 
been an invalid and great sufferer for several years, 
bearing her afflictions with much Christian resigna- 
tion. The comforting assurance is felt that her end 
was peace. 





, on the 5th of 8th mo., 1861, in Morgan County, 
Indiana, in the 44th year of her age, Mary, wife of 
David Harvey,an elder of Whitelick Monthly Meeting. 
She borea short but severe illness with much patience 
and resignation. A few hours before her death, the 
family being gathered around, she was enabled to 
give wuch pertinent counsel and advice. The loss of 
this dear friend may be long felt by the church, by a 
large circle of friends, and by her family, where she 
was truly an affectionate companion, and tender and 


careful mother, yet we sorrow not as those who have 
no hope. 


, suddenly, on the 9th of 7th mo., 1861, at 
Shelby, Orleans County, New York, Ann Exiza, wife 
of James M. Thistlethwaite, and daughter of Jonathan 
and Elizabeth Taber, aged 34 years, a member of 
Shelby Monthly Meeting. She was frequently engaged 
in private retirement, and the private perusal of the 
Scriptures ; and her family have the consoling belief 
that she, imitating the example of the wise virgins, 
had her lamp trimmed and burning, waiting the 
coming of her Lord. 


—, in Wayne Co., Ind., on the 3d of the 8th 
mo. last, Saran PaARxer, in her 71st year. 
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This aged Friend was a pattern of true humility. 
A meek and gentle spirit was a characteristic trait of 
her whole life, and although she had many sore trials 
to pass through, it is not known that she ever utter- 
ed a murmuring word. She bore a protracted, and, 
at times, a painful illness, with a quiet resignation, 
often saying that she could see nothing in her way. 
And about three days before her death, she said, ‘‘I 
believe that I shall go to Heaven; I have not one 
fear, Ihave nothing to do but to die.”’ 


——, at North Berwick, Maine, on the 28th of 7th 
mo. last, Exuzey Maria ALLEN, in the 20th year 


of her age; a member of Berwick Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 





, at the same place, on the 11th of 8th mo. 
last, Hannan Varney, wife of Elijah Varney, in the 


49th year of her age ; a member of Berwick Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





, on the 29th of 8th mo. last, after a short ill- 
ness, BeyaJAu Burrvum, in the 69th year of his age ; an 


elder and member of Berwick Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 





, on the 25th of 2d mo., 1861, Ann Exiza Hisss, 
in the 4th year of her age, daughter of Jason A. and 
Ann B. Hibbs, of Jasper Co. Iowa. 


Correction.—In an obituary, No. 51, page 810, the 
name should be Ella Moon, not Moore. 


ee 





UNION QUARTERLY MEETING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The autumn session commences the 30th of 9th 
mo., 1861. 

The object of this Institution is to give thorough 
instruction in those branches of learning which con- 
stitute a solid education. Students who wish to fit 
themselves for college will receive such instruction 
at this school as they may need for that purpose. 

The terms per session for tuition are as follows. 

Intermediate Class ; ‘ , $6.00 
Academical ‘* . “ ‘ 7.50 

Payable one-half at the beginning and the other 
half at the middle of each session. 

For further particulars address the principal, 

Joun R. Hussarp, 


2t. Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind. 
<cctpectassigeailaaatiamatttaliy 
TEA. 


A late number of the Lancet gives the results 
of an examination of 5] samples of tea, pur- 
chased of various respectable tea-dealers in Lon- 
don, whose names are also given. It appears 
that all the samples of black tea examined, 24 
in gumber, were found perfectly genuine, and 
the same satisfactory result was arrived at with 
respect to the samples (3) of orange pekoe. On 
the other hand, the whole of the 24 samples of 
green tea were found to have been tampered 
with. Nineteen of them were colored with 
ferro-cyanide of iron (Prussian blue} and Kaolin 
or China clay, with the addition in three of 
these of turmeric powder. Two were coated 
with Prussian blue eontaining some indigo and 
the usual white powder, and three with indigo 
and China clay; one of them having turmeric 
in addition. None of the samples showed any 
foreign leaf, and only two contained /ie tea, an 
article fabricated by the Chinese, consisting of 
the dust of the tea leaf or leaves of other trees, 
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made up in little masses and faced and colored 
to resemble gunpowder tea. 

These results are satisfactory as compared 
with those of an examination in 1851. In that 
year the usual black teas were for the most part 
genuine, but the scented orange pekoe and | 
caper were universally adulterated, and the green | 
teas were not only more thickly coated with | 
coloring matter than at present, but contained | 
other leaves and were much more generally 
adulterated with lie tea. 
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South herself; for while the South demands of 
the North entire acquiescence in the extremest 
doctrines of slave property, it is a well-known 
fact, and as such alluded to by Henry Clay in 
his speech on the compromises of 1850, that any 
man who habitually traffics in this property is 
held in the same infamy at Richmond and New 
Orleans that he would be at Philadelphia or 
Cincinuati. 

While South Carolina, assigning the cause of 


The writer in the} secession, confines herself to the State laws for 


Lancet expresses his opinion that the English | obstructing the surrender of fugitives, in other 
merchants could easily, if so determined, put an | quarters, by the press, in the manifestoes and 
end to the practice of coloring the green teas, | debates on the subject of secession, and in the 
by making their wishes known in the proper| official papers of the new Confederacy, the 


quarters.— Exchange. 


From Everett’s Gration. 


GREAT! 


INTERFERENCE WITH SLAVERY 


ALLEGED GRIEVANCE. 


THE 


The great complaintof the South, and that | 


which is admitted to be the occasion of the pres- 
ent revolt, is the alleged interference of the| 
North in the Southern institution of slavery ; a| 
subject on which the sensibilities of the two 
sections have been so deeply and_ fearfully | 
stirred, that it is nearly impossible to speak | 
words of impartial truth. As I have already 
stated, the declaration by South Carolina, of the 
cause which prompted her to secede from the 
Union, alleged no other reason for this move- 
ment than the enactment of laws to obstruct the 
surreuder of fugitive slaves. The declaration 
does not state that South Carolina ever lost a 
slave by the operation of these laws, and it is 
doubtful whether a dozen from all the States | 
have been lost from this cause. A gross error 
on this subject pervades the popular mind at the 
South. Some hundreds of slaves in the agere- | 
gate escape annually ; some to the recesses of! 
the dismal swamp; some to the everglades of 
Florida; some to the trackless mountain region 
which traverses the South ; some to the Mexican 
States and the Indian tribes; some across the | 
Free States to Canada. The popular feeling of the 


general conduct of the North, with respect to 
slavery, is put forward as the justifying, nay the 
compelling, cause of the revolution. ‘This sub- 
ject still more than that of the Tariff is too trite 
for discussion, with the hope of saying any thing 
new on the general question. [| will but sub- 
mit a few considerations to show the great in- 
justice which is done tothe North, by represent- 
ing her as the aggressor in this sectional war- 
fare. 

The Southern theory assumes that, at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, the 
same antagonism prevailed as now between the 
North and South, on the general subject of 
slavery; that although it existed to some extent 
in all the States but one of the Union, it was a 
feeble and declining interest at the North and 
mainly seated at the South; that the soil and 
climate of the North were soon found to be un- 
propitious to slave labor, while the reverse 
was the case at the South; that the Northern 
States, in consequence, having from interested 
motives abolished slavery, sold their slaves to 
the South, and thatthen, although the existence 
of slavery was recognized and its protection 
guaranteed by the Constitution, as soon as the 
Northern States had acquired a controlling voice 
in Congress, a persistent and organized system 
of hostile measures, against the rights of the 
owners of slaves in the Southern States, was in- 


| augurated and gradually extended, in violation 


South ascribes the entire loss to the laws of the | of the compromises of the Constitution, as well 
Free States ; while it is doubtful whether these | as of the honor and good faith tacitly pledged to 
laws cause any portion of it. The public senti-| the South, by the manner in which the North 
ment of the North is not such, of course, as to} disposed of her slaves. 

dispose the community to obstruct the escapeor| Such, in substance, is the statement of 
aid in the surrender of slaves. Neitheris it at| Jefferson Davis in his late message, and he then 
the South. No one, I am told, at the South, | proceeds, seemingly as if rehearsing the acts of 
not called upon by official duty, joins in the hue| this Northern majority in Congress, to refer to 
and ery aftera fugitive; and whenever he es-| the anti-slavery measures of the State Legisla- 
capes from any State south of the border tier, it | tures, to the resolutions of abolition societies, to 
is evident that his flight must have been aided | the passionate appeals of the party press, and to 


in a community of slaveholders. If the 
North Carolina fugitive escapes through Vir- 
ginia, or Kentucky, why are Pennsylvania and 
Ohio alone blamed? On this whole subject the 
grossest injustice is done to the North. She in| 
expected to be more tolerantof slavery than the | 


the acts of lawless individuals ,during the prog- 
ress of this unhappy agitation. 

Now this entire view of the subject, with 
whatever boldness it is affirmed, and with what- 
ever persistency it is repeated, is destitute of 
foundation. It is demonstrably at war with the 














truth of > history, and is contradicted by facts 
known to those now on the stage, or which are 
matters of recent record. At the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution and long afterwards 
there was, generally speaking, no sectional dif- 
ference of opinion between North and South, on 
the subject of slavery. It was in both parts of 
the country regarded, in the established formula 
of the day, as “a social, political, and moral 
evil.” ‘The geseral feeling in favor of universal 
liberty and the rights of man, wrought into fer- 
vor in the progress of the Revolation, n naturally 
strengthened theanti-slavery sentiment through- 
out the Unicon. Jt is the Nouth which has since 
changed, not the North. The theory of a change 
in the Northern mind, growing out of a dis- 
covery made soon after 1789, that our soil and 
climate were unpropitious to slavery (as if the 
soil and climate then were different from what 
they had always been), and a consequent sale to 
the South of the slaves of the North, is purely 
mythical ; as groundless in fact as it is absurd 
in statement. L have often asked for the evi- 
dence of this last allegation, and I have never 
found an individual who attempted even to prove 
it. But however this may be, the South at that 
time regarded slavery as an evil, though a ne- 
cessary one, and habitually spoke of it in that 
light. Its continued existence was supposed to 
depend on keeping up the African slave trade ; 
and South as well as North, Virginia as well as 
Massachusetts, passed laws to prohibit that 
traffic ; they were, however, before the Revolu- 
tion, vetoed by the royal governors. One of the 
firstacts of the Continental Congress, unanimous- 
ly subscribed by its members, was an agreement 
neither to import nor purchase any slave im- 
ported after the first of December, 1774. In 
the Declaration of Independence, as originally 
drafted by Mr. Jefferson, both slavery and the 
slave trade were denounced i in the most uncom- 

promising language. In 1777 the traffic was 
forbidden in Virginia by State law, no longer 
subject to the veto of royal governors. In 1784, 
an ordinance was reported by Mr. Jefferson to 
the old Cougress, providing that after 1800 
there should be no slav ery in any territory, 
ceded, or to be ceded to the United States. The 
ordinance failed at that time to be enacted, but 
the same prohibition formed a part, by general 
consent, of the ordinance of 1787 for the organi- 
zation of the North-Western territory. In his 
Notes on Virginia, published in that year, Mr. 
Jefferson depicted the evils of slavery in terms of 
fearful import. In the same year the Constitu- 
tion was framed. It recognized the existence 
of slavery, but the word was carefully excluded 
from the instrument, and Congress was au- 
thorized*to abolish the traffic in twenty years. 

In 1796, Mr. St. Geo orge Tucker, Law Professor 
in William and Mary College, in Virginia, 

published a treatise, entitled “ Proposal for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, dedicated to the 
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general assembly of the people of Virginia.” 
In the preface to the essay, he speaks of the 
‘¢ Abolition of slavery in this State as an object 
of the first importance, not only to our moral and 
domestic peace, but even to our political salva- 
tion!” In 1797 Mr. Pinkney, in the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland maintained that “by the 
eternal principles of justice no man in the State 
has the right to hold his slave a single hour.” 
In 1803, Mr. John R andolph, from a committee 
on the subject, reported that the prohibition of 
slavery by theordinance of 1787 “ was wisely cal- 
culated to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of the North-Western States, and to give 
strength and security to that extensive frontier.” 
Under Mr. Jefferson, the importation of slaves 
into the territories of Mississippi and Louisiana 
was prohibited in advance of the time limited 
by the Constitution for the interdiction of the 
slave trade. When the Missouri restriction was 
enacted, all the members of Mr. Monroe’s 
Cabinet—Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. 
Wirt—concurred with Mr. Monroe in affirming 
its constitutionality. In 1832, after the 
Southampton Massacre, the evils of slavery were 
exposed in the Legislature of Virginia, and the 
expediency of its gradual abolition maintained, 
in termsas decided as were ever employed by the 
most uncompromising agitator. A bill for that 
object was introduced into the assembly by the 
grandson of Mr. Jefferson, and warmly supported 
by distinguished politicians now on the stage. 
Nay, we have the recent admission of the Vice- 
President of the seceding Confederacy, that what 
he calls “the errors of the past generation,” 
meaning the anti-slavery sentiments entertained 
by Southern statesmen, “ still clung to many as 
late as twenty years ago.” 

To this hasty review of Southern opinions and 
measures, showing their accordance till a late 
date with Northern sentiment on the subject of 
slavery, | might add the testimony of Washing- 
ton, of Patrick Henry, of George Mason, of 
Wythe, of Pendleton, of Marshall, of Lowndes, 
of Poinsett, of Clay, and of nearly every first- 
class name in the Southern States. Nay, as late 
as 1849, and after the Union had been shaken 
by the agitations incident to the acquisition of 
Mexican territory, the Convention of Califoruia, 
although nearly one-half of its members were 
from theslaveholding States,unanimous/y adopted 
a Constitution by which slavery was prohibited 
in that State. In fact, itis now triumphantly 
proclaimed by the chiefs of the revolt, that the 
ideas prevailing on this subject when the Con- 
stitution was adopted are fundamentally wrong ; 
that the new government of the Confederate 
States ‘rests upon exactly the opposite ideas ; 
that its foundations are laid and its corner-stone 
reposes upon the great truth, that the negro is 
not equal to the white man, that slavery—sub- 
ordination to the superior race, is his natural 
and normal condition. 


This our new govern- 
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ment is ihe first in the hiswory of the world 
based upon this physical, philosophical and 
moral truth.”’ So little foundation is there for 
the statement, that the North, from the first, has 
been engaged in a struggle with the South on 
the subject of slavery, or has departed in any 
degree from the spirit with which the Union was 
entered into, by both parties. The fact is pre- 
cisely the reverse. 
iisiedielalilnieiciiees 
[At page 364 of our last volume is a pleasant 
sketch of the establishment of the 
Bianconi, throughout Ireland. 
additional information is 


Car system, by 
The following 
valuable and interest- 


ing in several respects. | 


BIANCONI AND GIS CARS. 


We have received from Mr. Bianconi the 
following letter, which is quite in keeping with 
the reputation he has long borne as a man of 
geverous kindness, as well asa public benefactor 
to his adopted country. 

‘* My attention was called to the article (in 
No. 454 of ‘The Leisure Hour’) bearing my 
name, in which I fear you give me more merit 
than I feel I deserve, and in which you state 
that you believe I now live in retirement, etc. 
I am anxious to set you right on this point. I 
am not living in retirement, as I could not 
reconcile to myself deserting the interest of, 
and protection to, a vast number of men who 
have grown on my establishment, now a third 
generation, and who consequently would feel the 
wantofemployment. The extension of railways 
in this country has greatly reduced my establish- 
ment, and the wearing out of my old staff keeps 
pace with this reduction, so as greatly to relieve 
my responsibility. 

“T enclose a copy of a paper presented by 
me to the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Dublin, of which you may make any use 
you please.” 

Biancoui’s Report. 

“Referring to the synopsis of my establish- 
ment, submitted in a concise form to your 
Association, at its session in Cork, in 18438, I 
now take the liberty of submitting some further 
particulars, embracing its origin, with its 
present condition, and the extent of its opera- 
tions. My establishment originated immediately 
after the peace of 1815, having then had the 
advantage of a supply of first class horses in- 
tended for the army, and rating in price from 
ten to twenty pounds each, one of which drew 
a car and six persons with ease seven miles an 
hour. The demand for such horses having 
ceased, the breeding of them naturally dimin- 
ished, and, after some time, I found it necessary 
to put two inferior horses to do the work of one. 
Finding I thus had extra horse power, I in- 
creased the size of the car—which held six 
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passengers, three on each iide—to 0 one capable 
of carrying eight; and in proportion as the 
breed of horses improved, 1 continued to in- 
crease the size of the cars for summer work, 
and to add to the number of horses in winter, 
for the conveyance of the same number of 
passengers, until [converted the two-wheeled 
cars into four-wheeled cars, drawn by two, three, 
four horses, according to the traffic on the 
respective roads, and the wants of the public. 

The freedom of communication has greatly 
added to the elevation of the lower classes ; for, 
in proportion as they found that travelling by a 
car, with a saving of time, was cheaper than 
walking with a loss of it, they began to appreciate 
the value of speedy communication, and hence 
have been, to an almost incaleulable extent, 
travellers by my cars, where, mixing with the 
better orders of society, their own moral eleva- 
tion has beea of a decided character. As the 
establishment extended, I was surprised and 
delighted at its commercial and moral import- 
ance. I found, as soon as [ had opened com- 
munication with the interior, the consumption 
of manufactured goods had greatly increased. 
The competition of partics availing themselves 
of the facilities of travelling was so great, that, 
instead of buying at second-hand, after many 
profits, they were enabled to obtain the supplies 
nearer the manufacturer. In the more remote 
parts of Ireland, for instance, on my opening 
the communication from Tralee to Cabirciveen 
in the south, Galway to Clifden in the west, 
and Ballina to Belmullet in the north-west, 
purchasers were obliged to give eight or nine 
pence a yard for calico for shirts, subsequently 
sold for three and four pence, thus enabling 
that portion of the population who could pre- 
viously barely afford only one shirt each, to 
have two for a less price than was paid for one ; 
and in the same ratio other commodities came 
into general use at reduced prices. 

The formation of my first car, conveying pas- 
sengers back to back, on the principle of the 
outside car now so much used in Dublin, was 
admirably adapted to its purposes ; and it fre- 
quently happened that, whilst on one side were 
sitting some of the higher classes, persons as 
opposite in position were seated on the other. 
Not only was this unaccompanied by any in- 
convenience, but I consider its effects were very 
salutary ; as many who had no status were, by 
coming into casual communication with ‘the 
educated classes, inspived with the importance 
of, and respect for, social position. 

The growth and extent of railways necessarily 
affected my establishment and diminished its 
operations, by withdrawing from it ten two- 
wheeled cars, travelling daily 450 miles; twenty- 
two four-wheeled cars, travelling daily 1620 
mniles ; five coaches, travelling daily 376 miles— 
thus making a total falling off of thirty-seven 

vehicles, travelling daily 2446 miles. Notwith- 
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standing this falling off, the consequent result | night, often in lonely and unfrequented places, 


of the extension of railways, [ still have over and during the long period of forty-two years that 
900 horses, working thirty- five two-wheeled | my establishment is now in existence, the slight- 
cars, travelling daily 1752 miles; twenty-two} est injury has never been done by the people 
four-wheeled cars, travelling daily 1500 miles ;|to my property, or that intrusted to my care ; 
ten couches, travelling daily 992 miles—making and this fact gives me greater pleasure than 
in the whole sixty-seven conveyances, travelling|any pride I might feel in reflecting upon the 
daily 4244 miles, and extending over portions | other rewards of my life’s labor.”’ 

of twenty-two counties, viz:—Cork, Clare, Car- In the conversation that followed the reading 
low, Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh, Galway, | of this paper, Mr. Bianconi stated that he found 
King’s, Kilkenny, Kerry, Limerick, Longford,|by experience he could better work a horse 
Leitrim, Mayo, Queen’s County, Roscommon, eight miles a day for six days in the week than 
Sligo, Tipperary, Tyrone, Waterford, Wexford, | six miles a day for seven days in the week. By 
and Westmeath. not working on Sunday he effected a saving of 

Anxious to aid as well as I could the re-| twelve per cent.—Leisure Hour. 
sources of the country, many of which lay so apitititlintace 
long unproductive, I used this establishment, as 
far as practicable, to effect so desirable an object. 
For instance, I enabled the fishermen on the 
western coast to avail themselves of a rapid 
transit for their fresh fish, which, being a very 
perishable article, would be comparatively profit- 
less unless its conveyance to Dublin and other 
suitable markets could be insured within a given 
time; so that those engaged in the fisheries of 
Clifden, Westport, and other places, sending 
their produce by my conveyances on one day, 
could rely on its reaching its destination the 
following morning, additional horses and special 
conveyances being provided and put on in the 
proper seasons. The amount realized by this 
valuable traffic is almost incredible, and has, in 
my opinion, largely contributed to the comfort 
and independence now so happily contrasting 
with the lamentable condition the west of Ire- 
land presented a few years since. 

I shall conclude by two observations, which, 
I think, illustrate the increasing prosperity of 
the country, and the progress of the people. 
First, although the population has so consider- 
ably decreased by emigration and other causes, 
the proportion of travellers by my conveyances is 
greater—thus demonstrating that the people 
appreciate not only the money-value of time, 
but also the advantages of an establishment 
designed and worked for their particular use 
and development, now forty-two years in opera- 
tion. Secondly, the peaceable and high moral 
bearing of the Irish people, which can only be 
known and duly appreciated by those who live 
amongst them, and who have, as IL have had, 
long aud constant intercourse with them. 

I have therefore been equally surprised and 
pained to observe in portions of the respectable 
press, both in England and Ireland, repeated | of which is from ten to two hundred barrels per 
attacks on the morality of our population,|day. These spouting wells are curiosities ; they 
charging them with a proneness to violate the|are genuine land whales, and twice as oily as 
laws, and with a disregard of private property ; | their rival sea monsters. The spouting is caused 
but, as one fact is worth a thousand assertions, I| by compressed gas, and the flow is periodical. 
offer, in contradiction of those statements, this| One well will flow for five minutes with inter- 
indisputable fact:—My conveyances, many of|vals of ten. Its neighbor will flow once an 
them carrying very important mails, have been| hour; while one flows four times, and another 
travelling during all hours of the day and |six times, iy twenty four hours. Again the ten- 






























THE OIL WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA—CURIOUS 
SPOUTING PHENOMENA. 


A correspondentof United States Railroad and 
Mining Register, writing from Oil Creek, Pa., 
gives some very interesting information respect- 
ing the oil wells and the nature of the rocks in 
which they are found. He says: 

“‘ Along the banks of the Allegheny, for five 
or six miles above the mouth of the Oil Creek, 
and ata point some three miles below Franklin, 
operations have been and continue quite suc- 
cessful, so that these may be counted among the 
reliable sources of supply. Beyond them, the 
Allegheny River, for profitable oil production, 
may be considered dry. 

The oil in most of the wells is found in a se- 
ries of sandstone rocks, which are usually met 
with at about 190 feet below the surface, and 
the pockets of oil are located in fractures. In 
many borings no oil has been found; while in 
adjacent drillings, which have been peirced into 
vertical fractures, large quantities have been 
obtained. Many wells which once yielded 
twenty barrels per day are now dry. The usual 
depth of working the wells is 200 feet, but the 
oil is obtained at various depths. After drilling 
down 200 feet, a mass of shales 100 feet in 
thickness is encountered, in which no oil of any 
account is obtained. At about 325 feet in depth 
there is about 40 feet of white sandstone, near 
the top of which “spouting wells” are found. 
This is the second oil yielding stratum. After 
passing through this rock, another mass of 
shales and fire-clay is met with ; and at 450 
feet in depth, another stratum of sandstone, 
which forms the third oil-bearing series. Here 
the “‘ big spouting wells” are found, the yield 
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minute well will change to a regular flow of 
three or four hours’ duration. Most of them 
grow gradually less vigorous, and diminish in 
yield until they finally cease ; but some of them 
stop suddenly. 

They are curious objects of contemplation, 
avd present a fruitful subject for the investiga- 
tion of those who are fond of deep studies.’’— 
Scientific American, 

_-- + 8m 
From the American Agriculturist. 
MAKING SUGAR FROM IMPHEE AND SORGHUM. 


Last fall 1 made excellent sugar from Imphee, 
by the following process. A large tub that 
would hold seven or eight bushels, was fitted 
with a false bottom about two inches from the 
lower end or head. This was marked off in 
squares of two inches, and a gimlet hole bored 
in each square. Three thicknesses of flannel 
were then laid in, on which three bushels of 
bone black were placed, and the tub was then 
filled with common hard-wood charcoal ; this was 
used for filtering. Next, a quantity of lime 
water was prepared by putting half'a peck of 
lime into a large jar, and covering it with water ; 
this was done half a day before it was wanted 
for use. There was also made a strong ooze of 
white oak bark, by pouring hot water upon it. 

After having pressed out the Imphee juice 
into a two-bushel tub, it was tested with litmus 
paper, which turned from blue to red. I then 
added lime water until the litmus paper retain- 
ed its blue color when dipped in the juice. The 
juice was then poured into the filtering tub. 
This process was repeated until the filtering tub 
was filled. After having let it stand about half 
an hour, the juice between the head and the 
false bottom was drawn off and poured upon the 
top again, and the faucet left open for the juice 
to run from the filter into the evaporating pan. 
Half a pint of the tan ooze was added to the 
juice, and heat was applied until it came nearly 
to a boil, when the fire was slackened and the 
whole left to stand twenty minutes. Just before 
the highest temperature was reached, 1 added 
the whites of four eggs well beaten and mixed 
with a pint of skimmed milk. Having taken off 
all the scum, the fire was replenished, and the 
boiling pushed as fast as possible, the scum being 
removed as it came to the surface. When the 
syrup was sufficiently reduced, it was removed 
from the fire, poured into tubs and set aside. | 
treated five pans of juice in this way, and all 
crystallized in from ten to twelve hours. I think 
it gave about sixty per cent of sugar. I tried 
one pan of sorghum juice, but it did not form 
sugar; though I have no doubt it would have 
done so, if only the three or four lower joints of 
the cane had been used. 

To facilitate the separation of the syrup from 
the sugar after crystallizing, I intend next season 
to have a large tub made similar to the filtering 
tub, but with the false bottom six inches from 


the lower head, and only one thickness of flannel 
laid upon it. This will allow the syrup to drain 
into the lower division when it can easily be 
drawn off. {ZRA HINSHAW. 
Keokuk Co , Iowa. 
08 


COTTON FROM INDIA. 


By the Bombay Commercial Gazette of July 
12th, it appears that seventy-five thousand bales 
of cotton were shipped for Europe in three weeks 
ending July 10th, and that twenty-two ships 
were then loading for Europe at the low rate of 
7s. 6d. per bale, or less than a cent per pound. 
The shipments from Bombay to England have 
been, for the first five months of 1*61, 537,631 
bales; for first five months of 1860, 270,165 
bales. In June and July the shipment was 
increasing, and would average at least 112,00 
bales per month. In October the new crop 
would begin to arrive; and if the present rate 
of shipment continues, the exports to England 
for the present year will exceed 1,000,000, bales. 
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REFUGE. 
** The Lord is our refuge.” 
In all time of agony, 
And in all time of fear, 
Cry unto Him, and though low thy cry, 
Yet will he bend his ear. 
Far up above the bright blue sky— 
Yet he is ever near. 


Mother pale, that back has given 
The baby-gift God gave to thee, 
Think how the child-priest, vowed to heaven, 
Dwelling in the sanctuary, 
Grew a mighty prophet, speaking 
Words the nations quaked to hear. 
So thy babe, forever living 
In the heavenly presence clear, 
May become a glorious angel, 
Watching o’er this pois¢éd sphere. 


Magdalen, that sittest weeping 
’Neath thy veil of golden hair, 
For the wild spring-time of thy revels reaping 
Now the harvest of despair ; 
Heal thy heart, though it be broken, 
With the gracious message spoken 
In the Saviour’s accents sweet 
To the crushed worm at his feet. 


Man who, harassed, bafiled, shrinking 

From the turmoil and the strife, 
Wanderest foot-sore, weary, sinking 

On the rugged road of life— 
God in heaven marks thine anguish, 

Sees each struggle, hears each moan, 
And upon thy pain-wrung forehead 

Soon will set a starry crown, 
When thou hast passed through the grave’s dark 

portal 

Into the life of the immortal. 
So, in all time of agony, 

And in all time of fear, 
Cry unto Him, and though low thy cry, 

Yet he will bend to hear. 
Far up above the bright blue sky— 

Still he is ever near. 

For he, the Lord, hath vowed to be 
Our refuge through eternity. 
— Transcript. 
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TRUE FREEDOM—HOW TO GAIN IT. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


We want no flag, no flaunting flag, 
For Liberty to fight , 
We want no blaze of murderous guns, 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words ; 
The mind our battle plain ; 
We’ve won such victories before, 
And so we shall again. 


We love no triumphs sprung of force— 
They stain her brightest cause ; 

Tis not in blood that Liberty 
Inscribes her civil laws. 

She writes them on the people’s hearts, 
In language clear and plain ; 

True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. 


We yield to none in earnest love 
Of Freedom’s cause sublime ; 

We join the cry, ‘‘ Fraternity!” 
We keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp no pike or spear, 
Our victories to obtain, 

We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricade 
To show a front of wrong ; 
We have a citadel of truth, 
More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Have never striven in vain ; 
They’ve won our battle many a time, 
And so they shall again. 


Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny; but we rely 
To see their triumph near. 
No widow’s groan shall load our cause, 
No blood of brethren slain ; 
We’ ve won without such aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


ogee 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 


Yet if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more : They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 
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And one thing further let him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego; 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this is blessing, this is life. — Trench, 
We reprint the above, as it was accidentally inserted- in last 
number with several errors. 


wer 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
5th inst. 

Encianp.—Three additional regiments were to be 
sent to Canada about the middle of this month. 
Some of the Lancashire cotton mills had adopted 
the plan of working ‘‘short time,’’ as a precaution 
against the contingencies of a deficient supply of 
cotton and the glutted state of distant markets for 
manufactured goods, and the policy was extending. 

The. Galway and New York Steam Navigation 
Company have fixed upon Southampton as the port of 
arrival and departure for their vessels. 





























France.—The Moniteur denies the statement which 
had been made in England, that a convention exists 
for the cession of the island of Sardinia to France, 
and declares that the Emperor has no thought of 
such a negotiation. 


Potanp.—The military and al] bivouacs have been 
withdrawn from the streets of Warsaw. General 
Lambert, the new Governor, has been formally re- 
ceived by the city authorities. 


Prussia.—Another amnesty is to be granted by 
the King to political offenders. 


Rvssta.—The government has proposed to the 
Porte to defer the decision on the question of the 
union of Moldavia and Wallachia for three years. 

Two ukases have just been promulgated, designed 
to effect important reforms. By one a tax is to be 
established on the manufacture of brandy and 
spirituous liquors, in place of farming out the right 
of selling them, which has hitherto existed in that 
country, and has still two years tocontinue. The 
contractors being interested in obtaining the largest 
consumption of those liquors, employed all means 
of promoting habits of drunkenness. The other 
decree augments the tax on tobacco from the begin- 
ning of 1863. 


Inp1A.—The Indian government continues to pub- 
lish reports from all parts of the country, relative to 
the cotton-producing qualities of India, which are 
represented to be equal to all wants, provided a 
steady demand and good roads are established. 

At the latest dates upwards of twenty ships were 
at Bombay, loading with cotton for England. For 
the first five months of this year the shipments were 
567,466 bales more than for the same period last 
year, the whole amount being 837,631 bales; and it 
was estimated that at least 225,000 bales would be 
forwarded during the succeeding two months. The 
new crop will come into market in next month, and it 
is thought the total export of cotton from Bombay to 
England this year will reach, if not exceed, a million 
and a quarter of bales. 


New Granapa.—Late accounts show that General 
Mosquera was endeavoring to establish his authority 
as President. There were rumors, which want con- 
firmation, that the British and American Ministers 
had recognized hig government, and that the former 
had delivered up the late Acting President, who had 
taken refuge with him. The regular government 
had been re-organized in the State of Antioquia, un- 
der the late Secretary of State, who, by the Consti- 
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tution, ought to take the place of the President 
when disabled, and has authority to remove the 
seat of government where he pleases. Mosquera 
has issued a decree of non intercourse against 


Antioquia, has ordered the New Granadian Ministers 
and Consuls abroad to cease their functions, has for- 
bidden all superior ministers of the churches of all 
denominations to act as such without express per- 
mission from him, and has banished a number of 
Jesuits and the Papal Nuncio. 


Mexico.—The force under Gen. Marquez, which 
had threatened the capital for several months, was 
defeated on the 14th ult., at Jalatlaco, by General 
Ortega. This was followed by other successes, and 
the party of Marquez was considered nearly crushed. 
Gen. Comonfort had returned from exile to Monterey, 
but professed a desire to live in submission to the 
government, and asked an investigation of his ad- 
ministration as President. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury has ad- 
dressed a circular to the various Assistant Treasurers, 
sta'ing that, under the acts of the late Congress, 
Treasury Notes of the denomination of five, ten and 
twenty dollars, have been and will be issued, re- 
deemable in coin, on demand, at the offices of the 
Assistant Treasurers in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and the depository of Cincinnati. 
They are everywhere receivable for public dues, and 
intended to furnish a current medium of payment, 
exchange and remittance. A sufficient amount of 
coin to redeem them promptly on demand will be 
kept at the depositories where they are made 
payable. 

A census of the new territory of Nevada has just 
been completed, and shows a total population of 
16,374, scattered through the different valleys. The 
largest town is Virginia City, with 2,704 inhah- 
itants. 

The Mayor of Baltimore, the editors of two papers, 
the Exchange and the South, Henry May, member of 
Congress, and several members of the Legislature 
from that city and county, were arrested on the 13th 
inst. by the Provost Marshall, pursuant to orders 
issued, it is understood, from the War Department. 
Other members of the Legislature were arrested sub- 
sequently. It is understood that the ground of the 
arrests was, that a conspiracy had been formed to 
pass an ordinance of secession, on the re-assembling 
of the Legislature, which was fixed for the 17th inst. 


The St. Paul Pioneer of the i0th inst. announces 
the arrival of the first locomotive in Minnesota. It 
is expected to be running to St. Anthony by the 12th 
month next. The first railroad in Oregon has just 
been built on what is called the transit across the 
cascades. The road is 3? miles long, and is said to be 
well constructed, much of it on tressel work of a 
dizzy height. 

The President has had a correspondence with Gen, 
Fremont, expressing his wish for a modification in 
the proclamation of the latter confiscating the prop- 
erty and freeing the slaves of all persons in armed 
rebellion, for the reason that, in its original form, it 
did not conform to the act of Congress, passed 8th 
mo. 6th, on that subject. The General, in reply, 
desired that the President would himself issue an 
order for such modification, and the latter according- 
ly directs that the clause referred to shall be so con- 
strued as to conform to and not to transcend the 
provisions of the said act. Those provisions are— 
that property used, or purchased, sold or given to 
be used in promoting the rebellion, shall be subject 
to seizure, confiscation and condemnation in the 
U. 8. District or Circuit Courts; and that any slave 
whose master shall require or permit him to take up 
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arms against the United States, or to be employed, 
directly or indirectly, in any military or naval ser- 
vice against the United States, shall thenceforth be 
forever free. 

The rebel government at Richmond has sent 156 of 
the prisoners from the U. 8. army, lately held there, 
to Castle Pinckney, at Charleston, 8. C. 


Kentucky.—The Legislature adopted resolutions 
directing the Governor to issue a proclamation, or- 
dering the confederate troops to evacuate the State. 
The lower House refused to receive a resolution di- 
recting the proclamation to be issued for the de- 
parture of both the United States and the confederate 
troops. The Governor vetoed the resolutions adopt- 
ed, but both Houses subsequently passed them over 
the veto, and the Governor issued his proclamation 
accordingly on the 14th inst., requiring the confed- 
erate or Tennessee troops to be withdrawn uncondi- 
tionally from Kentucky. On the 16th, he communi- 
cated tothe House a message from Gen. Zolicoffer, the 
commander of the Tennessee troops, in the south- 
eastern part of the State, declaring that the safety 
of Tennessee demanded the occupation of Cumberland 
and the mountains, that he had occupied them for 
that reason, and should remain until the Union forces 
were withdrawn. The U. 8S. authorities have de- 
clared that portion of the State west of Cumberland 
river under insurrectionary control, and prohibited 
all intercourse with it. In other parts many regi- 
ments of loyal volunteers are forming, and preparing 
for a conflict. 


Missouri.—A rebel force of 1,500 or 2,000, under M. 
Green, defeated a body of Union troops at Shelbina, on 
the 4th inst., but on the 9th they were attacked by 
Gen. Pope, and dispersed, retiring southward, with the 
loss of much baggage In crossing the Missouri at 
Glasgow, they seized a steamboat laden with arms 
and provisions. The body under Gen. Pillow has 
removed into Kentucky, but Hardee’s division, which 
was understood to have retired to Arkansas, is said 
to have returned into southern Missouri. Several 
skirmishes have taken place in different parts. Some 
property appertaining to the State government, in- 
cluding the great seal of the State, and books and 
papers, carried off from Jefferson City by the rebel 
Governor, Jackson, have been removed. Jackson is 
said to have announced his intention to establish the 
capital at Lexington, and at the last accounts, the 
rebels under Gen. Price had attacked that place, with 
what result is not known. Two U.S. gunboats, on 
the 10th, attacked a rebel battery on the Missis- 
sippi river, silenced it, and disabled a rebel gunboat. 


North Carolina.—The commander of the U. §. 
forces at Hatteras Inlet has been authorized to ac- 
cept the services of such loyal North Carolinians, not 
to exceed one regiment, as may volunteer to take up 
arms for the United States, and to arm and equip 
them. 


Virginia.—A battle took place on the 10th near 
the Gauley river, in the Kanawha valley, the U. S. 
troops being under the command of Gen. Rosencrans, 
and the rebels under Gen. Floyd. Afterthree hours’ 
fighting, in which the rebels were driven from their 
entrenchments, night caused a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and Floyd’s army retreated during the dark- 
ness, leaving camp equipage, &c., and destroying the 
bridge behind them so as to prevent pursuit. Other 
unimportant conflicts have taken place in the same 
quarter. A battle on the upper Potomac, or in the 
neighborhood of Washington, has been expected by 
many persons for some time past, the opposing forces 
being very near each other at various points, but up 
to the middle of this week, only slight skirmishes 
had occurred. 





